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| and conduct his prisoner out of the room over « 
JOHN BANKS. ! the brewhouse, which he did with the words, 
(Conctudedt from page 771.) “‘ Pray God I had never seen thy face.” His 
George Martin, the former keeper of Car- chagrin at his defeat was by no means les 
lise Gaol, had been sueceeded in that office | sened by the fact, that the debtors in his cus- 
by George Lancake, who had, forhis turnkey, | tody had foretold it, and had the pleasure of 
Alexander Richardson. At first Lancake | Witnessing the fulfilment of their prophecy. 
; kept Banks, and twelve other Friends all of | Under the prison regulations of the time, the 
| whom had refused to pay tithes, in his | prisoners were allowed to go out into the town. 
house, which was in Castle Street, near the Satis complains: greatly that the turnkey 
great steeple-house, as the Friends called the | was sent after him to Friends’ meetings, and 
Cathedral. Of this proximity Banks availed | dragged him out, back to the gaoler’s house, 
himself to address the people attending wor-| whenever he began to speak. At last, Lan- 
ship there from the gaoler’s window,—a | cake put a stop to this laxity of imprison- 
practice which was highly disapproved of by | ment, and confined his Quaker prisoners to 
the authorities. Our hero writes to his wife : | the court-yard of his house, and refused them 
“The Mayor, Aldermen, and Priests here | leave to go out, even to buy provisons. This 
fright the gaoler with Threateniogs about | rigour did not prevent meetings of Friends 
my Speaking out at the Casement; and | being held in the gaoler’s house, at which 
he threatens what he will do to me, if I| people of the town were present. John Car- 
will not be silent,” Lancake carried out his | ]isle is mentioned, as expounding at one of 
threats, and thrust Banks into a noisome, | these, and as being turned out by the gaoler, 
smoky réom over a brewhouse, and kept him | or the turnkey, who had adopted the o of 
there without a bed. When he sent for knocking Banks’s hat over his eyes whenever 
Banks to come forth, the prisoner declined to | he began to exhort, and of hooting to drown 
do so, until Lancake himself should come and | his voice, while at times, they locked him up 
fetch him,—a defiance to which Lancake’s | in the smoky room over the brewhouse. At 
reply was, that Banks’ might stay where he | last occurred the scene we have alluded to 
was till he rotted before he would fetch him. | above. We transcribe the account of it given 
The result, however, was, that Banks got the | by Banks ; it is mentioned by other writers :-— 
+ victory, though not until the turnkey had| «Now, about this time, upon the First Day of 

© tried to drag him out by main force, and failed. | the Week, the then Mayor, John How, and Aider- 
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men, with the Chief-Priests, there being a great| home occasionally. When in confinement, 


Rabble of them belonging to the City, with several | 
of a persecuting Spirit, being greatly enraged against | 
me, because I was often censtrained, by the Power | 
of God, to sound Truth’s Testimony in their eara, | 
as they came from their Worship, I being in their | 
view, the Casement uf our Window being open to 

the Street. Upon the aforesaid Day, the Mayor and | 
Aldermen, with others, came into our Meeting in | 
our Prison house, when I was in my Testimony of | 
Truth ; and the Mayor, in great Fury and Rage, 
bid me be silent, often shaking his Staff at me, 
threatening what he would do to me for Preaching | 
there, and disturbing all the City, in Contempt of 
Authority. I seemed to take no notice of him for 
sometime, that so he might manifest himself the 
more ; he, being a very Passionate Man, said, if 
I would not be Silent, he would Stop my Mouth. 
Then I answered and said, the Lord had opened my 
Mouth, and he, and all the Assistance he could get | 
in the City, could not stop it. But he said he 
would put a Gagg in it, and put me in the Common 
Gaol, and I should Preach there tothe Walls. [ 
said, I neither fear thee, thy Gagg nor the Common 
Gaol; for though thou art the Mayor, thou hast 
nothing to do to meddle with us ; we are the King’s 
Prisoners, and in safe custody, and here is our 
Keeper, (pointing at the Gaoler he being present, ) 
so thou mayst go about thine own Business; with 
which, he was silent. Then one of the Aldermen 
said to me he could prove I had nothing to do 
to Preach I ask him how he could prove it? He 
said by the Bible. I bid one reach him a Bible quickly. 
Another Alderman said to him, Let him alone, Sir, 
you will do no good with him, you may as well 
speak to the Wall so he failed of his proof, aud 
and with some Threatening Words they all went 
to their Shame and Discredit, and troubled us no 
more.”’ 


{ 
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Lancake next tried to cajole and flatter 
Banks, into holding his tongne, representing 
that the Mayor would fine him (Lancake) 
for permitting an illegal conventicle to be 
held in his house. This representation had 
no effect, and Banks was at last removed | 
into the common gaol, where were the poor | 
debtors and the thieves. Here he suffered | 
great hardship, and was treated with great 
ignominy, which was extended to his wife, 
who, when she visited her husband, was made 
to spend the night with him in the com- 
mon gaol. From the gaol, Banks addressed 
a paper to the inhabitants of Carlisle, com- 
plaining of his treatment, and exhorting them 
to repent of their sins. He mentions 
that he had often seen, with pain, both men 
and women cursing, and swearing, and reeling 
drunk in Carlisle streets. Perhaps in conse- 
quence of this paper, perhaps, because Lan- 
cake concluded, as he told the aldermen, that 
nought but sewing up his mouth could stop 
Banks from preaching, the rigor of his cap- 
tivity was, from this time, much mitigated. 
Lancake hired another house, with a court- 
yard enclosed with gates, and with rooms at | 
the back. Here, Banks could expound freely, | 
unheard in the streets. He was again 








allowed to go about Carlisle, and even to go 


Banks worked at his trade, as a fellmonger 
and glover, in prison ; but much sitting, and 
the cold he endured in one very severe winter, 
when sixteen were confined in one room, with 
“but one little fire,” “ surfeited his body, and 
he grew infirm. Many of his companions 
obtained their liberty, under King James's 
Proclamation of Indulgence, which as Mac- 
aulay observes, and we have noticed before, 
favored alike the two extremes, the Catholics 
and the Quakers. Banks himself, being im- 
prisoned for tithes, did not benefit thereby, 
but was released under a proclamation of 
William III. He immediately resumed his 
travels, and took with him Thomas Story, 
(Thomas of Justus Town,) who, at this date, 
writes of Banks, as “that good, old, and -val- 
iant Soldier and Warrior tor Truth on Earth, 
—John Banks.” 1691,, Banks lost his wife. 
Ono her deathbed, she had a vision that her 
eldest daughter, whe lived two hundred miles 
away, was confined of ason. She sent her 
son, John, to the Pust-cffice, and he found a 
letter there with the news. A few years after 
this, Banks scttled in Somersetshire, where 
he married Hannah Champion, a widow. Up 
to 1704, he continued to travel as a minister ; 
but gout at last compelled him to desist ; and 
he died at Street, in Somerset in 1710, of 
that complaint in his hands, aged seventy- 
three. 

Banks’ iournal, and several of his epistles 
and papers were published in 1712, with a 
Preface by William Penn, who mentions that 
he had known Banks for forty-four years, as 
“a heavenly minister of experimental relig- 
ion, of a sound judgment, and pious practice, 
valiant for truth upon the earth, and ready 
to serveall in the love and peace of the Gos- 
onl Testimonials to his merits are also 

rne by his wife, his children, by various 
meetings of Friends, and by John Boustead, of 
Aglionby, and Christopher Story, of Righead, 
celebrated preachers. As an example of his 
writings we extract the following, from a let- 
ter to one of his children. Itis dated from 
his prison-house, in Carlisle :— 


, ‘And now unto you, Ann, and Mary, my daugh- 
ters, and dear Children, whom I dearly Love, with 
all the rest, be sure you speak no ill one of the 
ether, nor do none, no, not to anyboly; carry no 
Tales from one House to another ; and when you 
are sent on an Errand, go and come quickly ; and be 
Loving, Kind, and Respective one to the other, and 
to your Brethren, Sisters, and Servants, and help 
one another willingly in all things, but especially 
your dear Mother ; be Dutiful and Obedient unto 
her in all things, I Chargé you, (what she bids you 
do,) do it readily, and willingly, without murmar- 
ing. My dear Children, keep these my words in 
mind daily, concerning your dear Mother, and one 
= ; and thatvou may all serve one another in 
ove. 
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‘‘And now unto you, little William, and Emme, 
the youngest. My dear Children, be sure you Love 
one another ; do not fall out by the way when you 
go to School, or coming Home ; shout not, laugh 
not, do no hurt to any Lad nor Lass, and mind your 
Books well, that you may be good Scholars. Be 
sure you remember what I say uvto you, and above 
all things, be Careful to do what your Mother bids 
you, and Love your Brother and Sisters. Dear 
Cuildren, all of you mind your Books, Read the 
Holy Scriptures ; and so the Lord Bless, Prosper, 
Keep, and Preserve you a!l together in Love, Unity, 
Peace, aud Quietness ; Fearing, Serving, and Lov- 
ing of God with all your Hearts and so one another, 
acd then all will be well. 

‘**T find a great alteration in my body, because of 
the Crueity and Hard Usage of the Gaoler and his 
lurn-Key ; together with the want of fresh Air ; 
for I have had no Liberty to walk Abroad these 
several Mooths, and the Gaoler doth not suffer me 
to Speak or Pray in any one Meeting, after he hears 
me; for which the Lord will assuredly meet with 
him by his judgments.” 


Of the doctrine of retribution alluded to in 
the last paragraph of this letter, Banks was, 
evidently a firm believer. He notes instan- 
ces in his journal, and the readers attention 
is directed thereto by a small hand in the 
margin, thus: George Martin, Bank’s first 
gaoler at Carlisle, died a prisoner for debt in 
his own gaol ; George Larcum, the hireling 
priest who turned Banks out of his church at 
Cockermouth, lost his living on the Restora- 
tion ; and an informer, who at Dulverton, in 
Somerset drew on Banks and his friends the 
penalties imposed for holding an illegal 
conventicle, was hanged for murdering his 
wife. 

Banks public epistles and letters are mostly 
addresses to be read at meetings of Friends, 
which he could not attend, or letters to differ- 
ent bodies of Friends. They contain little 
suitable for quotation, though the tone of sin- 
cerity which pervades them and the vigorous 
Saxon in which they are written, make them 
interesting readings. We will venture on a 
very brief extract or two. In the first we se- 
lect, Banks is inveighing againts the fashions 
of the world. 


* Bat, alas! what shall I say; for notwithstand- 
ing what I have already said, I am not yet clear ; 
for there remains a Testimony with me, to be given 
against the Untruth. like Fashions that are too much 
practised (among men, as well as women,) who 
profess the Truth in a higher degree than others, 
who should be Patterns and Examples unto others; 
and that is, your too fashionable Coats, with super- 
fluous Buttens, and many folds by the side; with your 
SXTRAVAGANT wiecs, Curled and Powder’d, (like Men 
of the Times, ) not fit to be put upon the Head of any 
Man professing Truth ; though some are more ex- 
treme than others ; (and it is the Extreme the Tes- 
timony of Truth is against,) and wearing Hats with 
three Corners, like the Profane World ; and taking 
example one of another, which shows the ill effects 
of Bad Examples. What, think you, will the next 
Generation be? Oh! Blush, and be ashamed of 
these things !’’ 
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Wigs were worn by many leaders among 
the early Friends ; among others, by James 
Logan, Penn’s secretary, and Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania. Penn, in 1685, issued a license 
to Lloyd, his Deputy-Governor in Pennsylva- 
nia, to wear a wig. 

In another passage Banks writes thus :— 

‘* We were to bear our Testimony against that 
Confused Language of Ye and You toa single Per- 
son ; (neither could we put off our Hats to any ;) 
but were to use the plain and truth like Language 
of Thee and Thou toevery Single Person, which too 
many now make a light matter of, and do suffer their 
Children to Ye and You their parents, (as well as 
others, who have professed the Truth long ; 20 that 
our Ancient Testimony, and Truth-like Language. 
is too much lost by suach.”’ 

Banks’ daughter, Ann, married Stephen 
Scotten, Coventry, in 1700. In 1711, she 
felt a call to the ministry, and travelled ‘o 
meetings in England for twenty-eight years. 
She died in 1739. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ MIND THE LIGHT.” 
BY BDWARD RYDER. 

The foremost danger to all religious socie- 
ties, and perhaps to individuals, is indicated 
in this laconic expression of George Fox. 
The disposition to follow some human leader 
and regulate our action by human precedent 
or law—to have a legal standard of weights 
and measures for our conduct—is so natural 
to man, that even Jesus, the heaven-sent 
Teacher and Example for all men, declared 
to His disciples that it was “expedient for 
them that he should go away.” He saw their 
proneness to a barren imitation of His out- 
ward acts instead of looking to find the Foun- 
tain of Wisdom from which He drank, in 
their own hearts; and such was the state of 


——> 0 


-their religious development and that of the 


world at that time, that He was aware they 
would not look within until their outward 
dependence was removed. After that, hav- 
ing no visible prop to lean upon, they would 
be ready to turn their attention to the “ True 
Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” The humanity of Jesus was 
as a vessel containing that Light or Holy 
Anointing : this constituted Him the Saviour 
of His people; and although they perceived 
a manifestation of that Light, as from a 
burning lamp, and even received a measure 
of the same, enabling them to perform some 
of the works which showed themselves forth 
in Him, yet the fullness of the gift was re- 
served until that mysterious Vessel should be 
broken. - Then this Holy Ghost or Anointing 
which was the Divine Spirit of Jesus, should 
descend upon his erring children, bearing 
with it that life, comfort and apprehension 
of the Truth, of which previously man pos- 
sessed but a glimmering consciousness, such 








as we have of the day before the sun arises. 
This knowledge, mankind or a limited num- 
ber of them, had before seen reflected from 
various tpyes avd images, and especially from 
that law which resembled the moon in hold- 
ing forth an emblematic witness of the sun 
of truth and righteousness before ite arising. 
The prophets resembled the stars by whose 
testimony the long night of expectancy was 
rendered partially luminous. But not until 
the Christ of God, the embodied word of 
Divine goodness and grace, had both appeared 
on the earth and ascended above the mists of 
earth, did the light and love of God which is 
His Holy Spirit descend into the souls of men 
with such vitalizing efficacy that they could 
apprehend the Truth immediately, without 
the intervention of signs, and grow into 
fruitful branches of the Vine of God’s own 
planting. 

Yet even after this the mass of Christ’s 
nominal believers, unable to walk by so high 
a rule, turned backward to “ weak and beg- 
garly elements” of an outward dispensation, 
following tradition rather than the living 
light of Christ, and finally bringing what 
was called the Church into bondage to secu- 
lar power and carnal authority, scarcely less 
degrading than the former Babylonish cap- 
tivity and Egyptianenslavement. From this 
dismal night of apostacy Christendom at 
length emerged by a new breaking forth of 
the living light of Christ, comparable to Jesus 
arising from thesepulchre where false reverence 
for an outward law had entombedHim. The 
new Revelation and consequent Reformation 
were gradual, culminating in the announce- 
ment of man’s complete emancipation from 
all outward forms and binding regulations in 
religion, other than those immediately dic- 
tated by the acknowledged and present Head 
of the Churcb. The most conspicuous ap- 

roach to this perfect standard, whose proper 
interpretation does not exclude form and 
order, but leaves their selection and adapta- 
tion to the continual care of rational Intelli- 
gence and Love, which are the spirit of 
Christ,was made by the Society called Friends, 
or Quakers. Their fundamental doctrine 
was, that God in Christ continues to mani- 
fest His purposes and will directly to man’s 
inward consciousness, and that here all Chris- 
tians are bound to go for instruction and 
guidance in life, and especially in the services 
of religion as to the primary rule of faith 
and practice ; not discarding the secondary or 
reflected light of the Scriptures, but estab. 
lishing each by the other, that Truth may be 
confirmed by two witnesses. Not much 
sooner, however, had this keystone of Chris- 
tian Liberty been set in the arch of the Refor- 
mation than its professed exponents again 
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began the work of destruction and the down- 
ward march from Mount Zion, by establish- 
ing numerous rules of conduct and tests of 
fellowship based on what they believed them- 
selves or others to have received. Assuming 
that Truth must always be consistent with 
itself and its manifestations the same to all 
true. believers, they began like the children 
of Israe] in the wilderness, to set up their 
golden calf. As for that Moses who had 
brought them out of Egypt, be was no longer 
to be relied upon. The generation which 
committed this great sin were unable to enter 
the Land of Promise, because they trusted in 
an arm of flesh. So God turned them back 
toward Egypt and caused them to waste 
away by inward strife and dissention, until a 
new generation should be prepared for a yet 
further advance towards the heavenly rest. 
It was the spirit of Anti-christ, or devotion to 
established customs and worn-out forms of 
Truth, in imitation of human models, which 
brought on the general apostacy of the Church 
in the dark ages. 

Apparently forseeing or fearing the same 
result, George Fox gave a needful warning 
to his friends and to all who would remain 
“ children of the light and of the day.” And 
were he now enabled to address his professed 
followers from that clearer region where the 
soul stands face to face with Truth, what 
may we suppose would be his language? 
Can we not imagine it would be something 
like this : 

“ Children, the Lord of life and light whom 
angels no less than men worship, has often 
admonished you through His servants not to 
regard human traditions, nor man whose 
breath is in his nostrils, but to follow as your 
only safe leader the “true Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.’ Why, then, do we hear so much 
reference in judgment to the ‘ fathers,’ seeing 
ye should call no man father or master? If 
we were then perfect in wisdom and knowl- 
edge, what have we since gained? But, if 
imperfect, why do you seek to establish your 
law in our name, as though we were gods? 
In this ye are no better than the children of 
Rome who worship the images of saints and 
seek after relics of past ages, by which Anti- 
christ has ever ensnared the heirs of salva- 
tion. If Moses was not found blameless, and 
the covenant established by angels could not 
stand, shall those whom the Son has made 
free look unto man, or be again ‘subject to 
ordinances?’ ‘ Touch not, taste not, handle 
not,’ for they are all, to ‘perish with the 
using.” The manna of yesterday is now full 
of worms ‘Day unto day uttereth speech 
and night unto night showeth knowledge, 
but let not yesteréay say unto to-morrow “ I 
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am thy master,’ for the child of the present 
is a greater king than Solomon. Though 
John the Baptist waa foremost among the 
pro ghets, ‘ the least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he.’ Because you have de- 
sired a king, and turned backwards unto 
idols, offenses are multiplied. Ye have cut 
off on the right hand and on the left, when 
the Lord sent you ‘not to judge the world, 
but that the world through you might be 
saved.’ What the Lord planted ye have 
rues up, and have set out hedges where 

e commanded not, which keep His little 
ones from entering the fold of their choice. 
Hath not God said, speaking of the last days, 
‘My people shall dwell in a large place and 
in cities without walls’? But ye have made 
the place narrow and walled up Jerusalem 
unto heaven. Therefore the sword shall 
continue to devour and the famine to eat u 
your villages, until the walls of Salem shall 
be thrown down. Then will the Lord Him- 
self build again the city by His anointed, of 
the pure gold of love, clear as crystal, and 
her walls shall be called Salvation and her 
gates Praise. Be wise, therefore, O Israel, 
and return unto thy First Love! Then shall 
the nations praise thee, and all lands shall 
flow into thy borders, and the name of the 
Lord shall be glorified.” 





—t)8F- 
For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
AN EXHORTATION. 


‘Look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others.” 
“ Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” 

When we let this mind be in us which was 
in Christ Jesus, the golden rule of doing 
unto others as we would they should do unto 
us,is exhibited, and the Heavenly Father's 
love unites one to another in the precious 
bond of peace, on which the dew of Heaven 
distills, keeping alive every tender emotion, 
and all that is pure and lovely in heart, and 
preparing the understanding, “to do justly, 
ove mercy, and walk humbly with God.” 
Truly may this love be compared to the 
dew of Hermon, and as the dew that descended 
upon the mountains of Zion, bringing a bless- 
ing and scattering blessings around to the 
cheering of the drooping spirits, and the lift- 
ing up of those who are ready to faint. For it 
was never intended by the Supreme Being 
that man should live for himself alone, but 
having the mind of Christ, to feel his way, in 
the pathway of duty, and in the fulfillment 
thereof, to bring glory to God, and find peace, 
sweet peace, which is more to be desired than 
oa of the world, or the gold of 
Ophir. 

Then let us all come to the spirit, and life 
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of Christ within ; that we may feed upon the 
bread which cometh down from Heaven, and 
drink of the pure river of life, the streams 
wherecf make glad the whole heritage of God, 
and by which the soul immortal is strengih- 
ened in its journey onward to “that city which 
hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon 
to shine in it, for the glory of the Lord doth 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 
1 mo. 26th, 1872. BF. 
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THE ONE SPIRIT. 
BY THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


The “elders and messengers” of the churches 
gathered at Oberlin evidently had a good 
time, a refreshing time, a genuine Christian 
time. Not to have been with them is a loss 
which any Christian minister may well re- 

ret. 

P The council illustrated a unity higher than 
was given them to express in their constitu- 
tion. They were quichined and inspired by 
the Holy Spirit Himself. They gave most 
labor to the least valuable part of their work,— 
the constitution,—as if Christian unity could 
be based on carfully worded sentences. 

That there are thousands of Christian 
cburches in the land who are for all practical 
purposes in agreement, is a blessed fact. The 
problem has been not so much to perfect this 
agreement as to declare it. Truly Christian 
people are conscious of unity already; butin 
addition to this they are seeking for some 
statement of this unity, which may stand 
among them as a shining argument for hope 
and thanksgiving. This statement the coun- 
cil sought for, but did not find. 

When hundreds of men meet to organize 
a permanent body that shall express their 
unity, they naturally look around them on 
their own level to find what politicians:call.a 
platform, what Churchmen call a symbol, or 
creed,—a judicious putting together of words, 
in preparing which the chief anxiety is to 
say nothing that any one can object to. The 
plan of organization must be made loose, 
roomy, and on many sides shapeless, so as not 
to chafe or irritate any of the angles or excres- 
cences of the body that is about to be compact- 
ed. Platform making for churches or partiesis, 
therefore, a difficult job so long as the men 
look about them on their own level only. 

But there is an estate called “ the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace;” that is to 
say, acertain shapeliness into which differing 
men may come who ee believe in the 
power and indwelling of the Holy Spirit. They 
will come into that shape, but will not sha 
themselves. That it is impossible to render 
this subtle, spiritual and divine Agent into 
propositional forms, and print him, and inter- 
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line him with amendments, and fix him so as 
to satisfy the provincialisms that always clash 
in great conciliar bodies, is evidence that He 
alone is competent to fuse these differences 
and bring to pass a catholic unity. 

Our natural—may I be pardoned if I say 
childish ’—addiction to words in constitutions 
and by-laws, is, of course, to be expected. 
But it is like the axiety of some young chem- 
ist, who having learned that pure sulphur 
chrystalizes in ‘“ oblique rhombic prisms,” 
and alum in “regular octohedrons,” and 
common salt in “cubes”—having learned 
these facts from books of chemistry “ infalli- 
ble and sufficient,” should begin his own 
experiments upon these substances by declar- 
ing first his faith in a certain book called 
Graham’s Inorganic Chemistry, a standard 
work. He next, having provided in liquid 
form these three familiar substances, extracts 
from his standard guide the sentences that 
tell how they ought to crystallize. And 
while every atom is yearning toward every 
other atom, he keeps stirring them with assi- 
duity, less they get together wrong through 
ignorance of the “infallible rule.” But 
when at last he has writtew out accurately 
the law of their crystallizings, and has set 
each vessel upon its verbal platform, then he 
is at rest and satisfied that the crystals are all 
right, not so much because they come togeth 
er according to the law of a beauty-loving 
God, as because they agree with the sentences 
he has copied for their guidance from a very 
true book, 

It seems to me clear that there was an as- 
sembling of truly Christian men at Oberlin, 
and that they agreed in ascribing to the 
Holy Scriptures a very high value. But, 
after protracted discussion, they proclaimed 
rather more than they will be able to prove 
as to this precious book. They said that the 
churches : 

“ Agree in belief that the Holy Scriptures 
are the sufficient and only infallible rule of 
faith and practice ; their interpretation thereof 
being in substantial accordance with the 
great doctrines of the Christian faith, com- 
monly called Evangelical, held in our own 
churches from the early times, and sufficient- 
ly set forth by former General Councils.” 

They doubtless found comfort in the con- 
sciousness that their deliberations were begun 
and carried on in subordination to the printed 
Bible. 

Nevertheless, the unity of that council, its 
freedom, its differences, and its genuine and 
substantial benefits, are, in my judgment, 
rather to be credited to the Holy Spirit that 
was present with them in answer to repeated 

rayer, than to any carefully weighted dec- 








I must be allowed to doubt that the coun- 
cil really thought the Scriptures a “ sufficient” 
rule; for the council itself made haste to 
append to this declaration a statement as to 
which of several interpretations of Scripture 
is the true one. The council meant to sa 
that the Scriptures when interpreted evangeli- 
cally are a sufficient rule. © 

I doubt, also, that the council really be- 
lieved that the Scriptures are the “only” 
rule. For the Scriptures themselves testif 
that the Comforter when he is come shal) 
teach us all things. And the Lord bade his 
disciples tarry at Jerusalem until they should 
receive this power from on high. 

Children fancy that a tree gets all its 
growth and strength from the roots that lay 
hold of the soil. The observant man soon 
discovers, however, that the leaves fluttering 
in the sunlight absorb from the invisible at- 
mosphere round about them nine tenths 
of all the woody fiber which year by year 
girds the trunk with a new strength. So 
of this Oberlin council, and fo: that matter 
all councils of Christian men that have come 
together to make platforms or dogmatize. 
The people round about suppose that the 
good am is done mainly at the lower end of 
the council where the members are rooting 
themselves in words and solid propositions. 
But the spiritually-minded, and the angels, 
that watch men’s doings with hope and help 
and sympathy, are able to see right easily 
that the lifting up of holy hands in prayer, 
without wrath or doubting, receives, when 
warmed by the sunshine of God’s love, a 
strength of fiber straight from that subtle, 
divine presence that we call the Holy Ghost. 
And while the roots are holding fast to the 
form of sound words, the real unity and 
strength of the hody is the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. 

I may be allowed, I trust without offence, 
therefore, to express the wish that somewhere 
in the organic platform adopted by this coun- 
cil this central fact of all live Christian or- 
ganization had found expression. The Chris- 
tian churches of the United States are not so 
much agreed in “doctrine, polity and work,” 
as they are in a sense of necessity which can 
be satisfied only by asking and receiving the 
Holy Spirit. In the Apostle’s Creed, the 
Holy Ghost stands antecedent and the Catho- 
lic Church consequent. ‘‘I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, and 
the coma:union of saints!” 

The Roman Catholic Church illustrates the 
utmost that can be accomplished toward a 
visible unity of Christian churches by the 
help of verbal statements and conciliar de- 
creés. And she, to save her boasted unity as 


Jarations of agreement in faith, polity, or work. | a church, is this day sitting apart from men 
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FIXEDNESS OF PURPos®. De not let any 
one fancy that he is too young as yet to have 
any purpose at all. And in making it our 


among “the tombs of her dead, reading with} Fix 

dim eyes her sacred legends, ‘and See 
the while her little chant of infallibilit 

while the church of God goes marching y purpose to please God, we have not to think 

live men among the living, to fulfill the | so much-of what we are to do, but of what we 

purposes of Him who proclaimed long, long | are to be; what we are to be now, this very 

ago,—“I will put my laws into their mind,| moment. We are to be his children ; we are 

and Write them in their hearts. I will be to | not to go in search of work to do for ‘him, or 

them a God, and they shall be to mea people.” | fancy that we must wait for further guidance. 

The Congregational churches of the United | But we are to be his children, and holding 

States seeking to realize unity by verbal | that purpose fast, we are to try to please him, 

statements of agreement in dogma and polity | not so much by heavenly work, if he hath not 

and ‘work, can never surpass the ghastly | sent us any to be done, but by ‘the perfection, 

¢j % tness of Rome. That experiment has| the heavenliness, the simple heartedness, of 

our daily obedience. If your duty calls you 

to kindness, make that kindness, however 

trifling, as truly kind, as free from taint and 

selfishness, as you possibly can. If yourduty 

calls on you for truth, let your truth be exact 

reprobate except Christ be in us :—not merely | and careful. If your “duty calls you to avoid 

the reassertion of these things as being stated | Comnpeneon, make your avoidance as complete, 


sufficiently tried. 
in Scripture, but the reassertion of them | as ready, as cheerful, as it can be made. Into 


What the times now deniand is the reasser 
tion of the old, old truth that branches may 
be united to the vine; that Christians may 
be joined to Christ ; that we are one and ail 


being to-day experienced, Scripture or no | every duty-pour the ‘completeness of a Chris- 
Scripture. tian act. 

Any man distrusting and denying himself | —— 
and longing for guidance, as a lost child in 
the wilderness longs for help, and asking it of 
God, will receive—we know not whence he 
cometh nor whether he goeth—will receive a 
divine, personal inspiration and guidance. 

. x= Allsuch will recognize each other, perhaps 
by intellectual agreement, probably by spirit- 
‘ual affinity. One hundred or three hundred 

such wi | come together and crystalize. 

If men wish to organize anything fit to be 
called Christian, let them hear again the 
word of Jesus and tarry in Jerusalem (or 
Oberlin) until they be endued with power 
from on high. Separating from such a 
blessed assembly, the members will go evesy- 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTER 
We also feel the desire that we may use 
our remaiving strength for each others good. 
Thy messages of love do us good. Those 
with whom we have long been accustomed to 
mingle, are fast passing away and also many 
of those who are in the middle and younger 
walks of life, with whom we have felt a near 
unity and sympathy. How unscrutable to 
fiuite vision are the ways of Divine Provi- 
where declaring, We have found the commu-| dence. Doubtless all in wisdom, though we 
nion of saints—which is indeed the t-stimony | may often be unable to understand the why 
of many of the elders and messengers return i wherefore of some of His dispensations, 
ing from Oberlin; but instead of naming as i us be afresh stimulated to the faithful per- 
the bond of ynion the Holy Scriptures, they will | formance of all our Father's requirements, 
name with ieverent gratitude the Holy Ghost. | and let us be open to receive His revealings 
Christians are never more estranged than | by whatever ‘nieans He may be pleased to 
when they|stand together on the Bible to | give them. 
a strive about interpretatio: is. On the other | I do not know that I ever, before my pres- 
hand, good men come nea~ each other and to | ent confinement, saw more beauty in, or de- 
God when ey quit quoting proof texts and | rived more comfort from the experiences of 
begin to p | those who have lived and gone before us, as 
hat th "Holy Scriptures are profitable | recorded in the Scriptures. These records 
needs no reassertion. But the author is more | are a confirmation of the continued care and 
then the book. He has not forsaken his | loving kindness of our Heavenly Father over 
churches. /The body of each believer is his| His children in all ages. They show that 
temple. ‘To glorify the Church, or to glorify | He visits them immediately by His presence 
the Bible, is equal error. Usze the Church, jaud ;ower aud instrumentally by means 
and use the Bible. But let praise, and glory, | adapted to their states ; mediating with them 
and thanksgiving ascend from every true|sometimes through the instrumentality of 
church cdf Christ to God, and to Him only. | their fellow-pilgrims and sometimes through 
Here is anity.— The Christian Union. .the workings of His own pure spirit, when 
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they are in a state prepared to receive the | diversities of opinion which exist among so- 
“ most excellent glory.” called Christian sects as to what constitutes 


z aeaseann a ee ee essentials in religion, it is cheering to find so 


believing as there is faith in the. all-suffi- clear a testimony to the sufficiency of “ The 
ciency of Israel’s God there will be ability giv- | One Spirit.” This testimony, which has been 
en to discharge that which may be required, held by our Society with more or less clear- 
though thou may have to dig deep and to | ness from its rise, is, from its very simplicity, 


— mate a teal ee as in danger of being lost sight of, especially in 


believe thou wilt find “as thy day is so shall times of religious excitement aud commotion. 
thy strength be,”—My spirit salutes thee in| When the mind, especially the youthful mind, 
Gospel love. is awakened to a sense of the unsatisfying na- 
ture of all earthly enjoyments and begins 
a long time—have I not? Not that there ia et Se — “9 ae e 
has been an abatement of love or desire to be | #2 presented to lay hold on something, 
with thee, but I have had a fear that in = it be a theological dogma or an 





I have been very silent towards thee, for 


intercourse with thee I might profess too high, | instituted rite or observance, which promises 
re — = if beyond 7 a of course | to give immediate assurance of acceptance 
could not live up to if, and the consequence | _- : . ‘ 
“ oe eauala' he Sateen Others os see | With God in the joy and peace which are be- 
.° P . Th: . 
further and may know more and so make a lieved to follow. While it may be freely ac- 
mitted that any effort of the mind toward 


higher profession, but I caunot be in the 
truth and profess beyond that which my spirit- | good, however mistaken as to the means em- 
ployed, is infinitely better than mere worldli- 


ua! eyes have seen, ears heard, a = have 
, m : 

bandll of the ond word of life, This may |e, aud that afer expen often co 
however small, however little, however low, | ects the mistake, yet it is to be feared that 
it is my only chance of unity with the Father | in many casesa religion «f sensation and sen- 
and acceptanee with Him. [f God hath given timent . is produced, which is often short- 
thee a revelation equal to ten and to me 2] jived) rather than a healthy, steady, and 
revelation equal only to one, I am not called] 1. ‘bl a 
to thy revelation, but only to my own. There-|*!™0st imperceptible growth. apturous 
fore, I feel a caution not to go beyond what I | Joy and undoubted assurance are not unava- 
have, and better to me is one beam of light | rying tests of the reality of religious experience, 
which my understanding can appreciate, than | because they are largely dependent on indi- 
to dwell in an illumination, however brilliant | vigya) temperament. When they fullow the 
or glorious, which my human nalure cannot ‘Aacil ¢ inf, f belief h 
hear; for here [ am human, in eternity per | ®@°PUON of & certain form of belief, or the 
haps divine. Is this unsafe ground ? Is this, observance of a certain instituted rite, a feel- 
which I seek, unreliable evidence? I think | ing of security aud spiritual pride is often 
not. The great error in all religions and in | fostered. On the contrary when these results 
most religious characters is profession beyond | 4, not follow, a feeling of deepondency is the 
acctiestaes | result and sometimes a doubt of the reality 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. of all religious experience. These Parables 
Saat —_———-—— | of the “little seed,”—“ the little leaven,” by 

PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 10, 1872. | which the blessed Jesus illustrated the nature 

wpe La of the Divine Kingdom, give us no authority 

fo: supposing that true religim is anything 
but a gradual work. The path of duty is the 


only safe path; whether it be in regard to 
special requirements which conrern only the 























in advance, our Agent informs us that ninety 
of our subscribers have failed to forward the. 
amount of their subscriptions. A few more 


er eneatael individual, the effects of which are to humble 


indebted will at once remit the sum due. Pema i Wate stem generals er — 
is Ree 8 grow out of our several conditions in life ; the 

Tae Ove Sprerr.—A correspondent has | faithful performance of which as. unto God 
sent us an article with this title taken from | is acceptable anto Him who alone knows the 
the “The Christian Union.”, Amid the secrets of the heart. It is instructive to 
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remember, as set forth in another of the Para- 
bles of Jesus that it was not to those who were 
the most confident of acceptance to whom the 
language was addressed, ‘Come ye blessed 
of my Father,” but to those whose religious 
experience a3 we are warranted in supposing 
had been so little extraordinary, that they 
were doubtful of any claim to reward beyond 
that which they had found in their work. 

To those therefore, especially to the young, 
who amid the confusion of voices crying 
“* Lo here is Christ or Lo he 1s there,” are 
asking, “ Who is the Lord that I may believe 
on Him,” the reply is, “Thou hast both 
seen Him and it is He that talketh with thee.” 
That which has made thee weary with self- 
seeking, which has led thee to aspire after the 
q “higher life,” isthat which will also, if thou 
a patiently enquires of it, lead thee every step of 

17 the way. This voice which is described as being 
“* still and small,” will be to the attentive ear 
distinctly heard when we are tempted to tarn | 
either to the right hand or to the left out of | 
the prescribed path. 
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MARRIED. | 


UNDERWO9D—DOWNING.—On the 28th ot | 
Twelfth month, 187!, with the approbation of Mi- 
ami Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, Jane W. Downing, Warren County, Ohio, 
Zephaniah Underwood to Matilda J. Downing ; 
both members of the same meeting. 


8m 





DIED. 


LONGSTRETH.—On the Ilth of First month, 
1872, in Philad+lphia, Benjamin Longstreth, in the 
75th year of his age; a member of Green Stree 
meeting. ‘ 

CORNELL.—At Harrison, West Chester County, 
N. Y., on the 25th of First month, 1872, Maria 
Jane, wife of Mark Cornell, aged about 62 years. 

HOGE.—In Lonudown County, Virgivia, on the 
6th of Eleventh month, 1871, Henrietta, daughter 
of Jesse and Mary Ellen Hoge, in the 19th year of 
her age. 
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CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Flushing, N. ¥., 11 A. M. 

Eastern District, Baliimore, 3 P.M. 
Orange, N. J., 10} A. M. 
Rochester, N. Y., 11 A. M. 

West Nottingham, Md , 3 P.M. 


——_—-~08—-—__ 
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18. 
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LECTURE. 


The ‘‘ Mutual Aid Association of Friends,” will 
meet on Second day evening, 2d mo. 12th, at 7} 
o'clock, in the Library Room, at Race Street 
meeting-house. John M. Child will lecture op 
‘** Atmospheric Phenomena.”’ A general invitation 
is extended. ALFRED Moors, Secretary. 
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FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committce will meet in the Month- 
ly Meeting room, Race St., on Sixth-day after- 
noon, Second month 16th, at 3 o’clock. 

W. M, Levick, Clerk. 


———— +o 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

The Committee of Management will meet on 
Fourth-day evening, Second month 14th, at eight 
o’clock, in the Library-room. 

J. M. Evuis, Clerk. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 

West Liserry, Iowa, lst mo. 26th, 1872. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

I have long felt much solicitude on the 
subject of the guarded education uf the youth 
of our Society, and especially on behalf of 
those in this country remotely situated from 
the older neighborhoods of Friends, where 
common and boarding schools have been 
sustained under the care of competent 
Friends. There are now in this prairie coun- 
try a few points where Friends are concen- 
trating, and where there are growing and 
lively meetings. 

West Liberty is one of these points, and 
from its central position, relative to other 
meetings, is looked upon as the probable 
place in Iowa where the proposed Yearl 
Meeting, when established, will be beld. 

Those interested are united in believing 
that a good boarding-school located here 
would be well sustained ; and the time is not 
far distant when it would become a flourish- 
ing institution, There are many not in 
membership with Friends that would sup- 
port such an institution, in preference to any 
other. Boarding schools appear numerous 
in the eastern part of the heritage. Are 
there not those, who, while they are doing 
the geod work of promoting a guarded edu- 
cation among our youth, would at the same 
time add much to their pecuniary advantage 
by looking westward? 

West Liberty is so situated at the crossin 
of the Chicago, R. Island and Pacific, an 
the Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minnesota 
Railroads, the latter connecting St. Pau! and 
St. Louis, that it ia easily accessible to Friends 
of Illinois and Iowa, so that Friends of a large 
extent of country would be deeply interested 
in such a achool so located. 

Jesse Houmes. 


Truta.—I bave sometimes observed on the 
beach, which I am in the Habit of visiting, a 
solemn, unceasing undertone, quite distinct 
from the dashings of the separate successive 
waves—and so in certain minds [ observe a 
deep undertone of truth, even when they ex- 
press particular views which seem to me dis- 
cordant or false—D-. Channing, in “ Blanco 
White's Iafe.” 











PAWNEE AGENCY. 
Geneva, Nov. 22, 1871. 
Dear C.:— 
* * * Tam quite happy 
now with my school to occupy my thoughts, 
and to-day I feel quite encouraged, for it has 
at last been fully decided that the children 
may remain through the winter. Som? of 
the Indians have crossed the Loup going on 
the hunt, but there will be more anxious to 
remain than the agent thought. No induce- 
ment was necessary. They have come of 
their own accord and requested that their 
children might remain and attend school 
through the winter. To-day, Jacob told the 
chiefs and soldiers that any children who 
desired might stay. Yesterday one of the 
pupils, a boy about 14, came to the office 
and had Baptiste to interpet and made a very 
sensible speech, asking if he and his little 
sister could stay here through the winter. 
After this, his father made an address, in 
which there was much real wisdom. He said 
it was of little use to have the children in 
school but a few weeks,*then allow them to 
go off on the hunt; they would forget all 
they had learned. He desired his son and 
daughter to attend school and learn to work. 
Thou probably remembers the father, he was 
the large Skedee soldier who gave me such a 
warm welcome when I returned from Omaha. 
It really seems now as if the “ Quaker ex- 
periment” was proving a success. The day 
school has become more popular than the 
boarding school. 

Jacob seemes very much pleased to have 
the Chiefs and soldiers come and express 80 
much satisfaction. 

These children are to board at the farm 
‘house and will have a pleasant home, and be 
under good influence. We will have more 
children to stay than we thought, as many 
as we can provide for. Thou knows the ap- 
propriation for this school is small. I have 
written to New York Friends asking their 
aid. * * * Iso often wish thou could 
see these children with their clean faces, 
smooth hair and quite neat clothing. I feel 
like telling thee about each of my pupils 
named after persons in whom thou art inter- 
ested, but time will not allow. Samuel is 
bright and interesting, has made rapid ad- 
vancement. Elizabeth is pretty and spright- 
ly, ehe attracts the attention of all visitors, 
Cornelia has proved a very affectionate child 
and is always first to meet me in the, 
morning. The children get the basin, go to 
the well and wash on first coming to school, 
When they discover me, they all run to meet 
me, each eager to have the honor of being 
the first to say ‘“ goodee mornee.” They 
recite well, and speak very loud, even when 
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reciting alone. * * * Their progress is 
very surprising and their deportment good. 

ach one is interesting in his or her peculiar 
way. For several days a number of young 
men have attended shool and joined in the 
exercises. I have two pupils, (boys about 
fifteen years old.) Yesterday and to day the 
parents of the pupils who were going on the 
hunt, brought their children to the school- 
house and bade me “ good bye.” 

For several days I have had no assistant 
and the children have aided me in many 
ways, washing slates, bringing in wood, 
sweeping, &e. * * * I shall be glad to 
have the bell, I have needed one so much. 
Since the weather has been very cold the 
mothers and even grandmothers haye brought 
their little ones on their backs as they do 
their infants, and have remained through the 
morning, taking a deep interest in the exer- 
cises, urging the children to speak loud, be 
attentive and obedient. These parents have 
aided me so much in my work, surely they 
must appreciate the advantage offered their 
children. * * * 

I shall be rejoiced to receive the warm 
garments from Baltimore. The thermometer 
is 5° below zero, and the children need thick 
clothing. Poor little things! they feel so 
very unhappy, at least some of them do, at 
leaving their friends. Tnere is much to en- 
courage us. * * I feel perfectly satisfied 
as to the number of pupils that will remain ; 
we could not make more as comfortable as 
they should be, and I feel sure that things are 
working for good. I shall go on with renew- 
ed strength after this display of confidence 
in the school which bas been made by this 
people. The more.I am associated with them, 
and the greater opportunities I have to study 
their characters, the more I am convinced 
that they can be raised to a better condition 
if they only have right instruction. * * * 

Thy affectionate friend, 
P.S. 

REPORT OF THE NATURAL HISTORY CLUB. 

We have received a copy of the interesting 
Report read by our friend, Dr, J. G. Hunt, at 


the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Natural 


History Club of Philadelphia, held 12th : 
21,1871. We give some extracts : 
pages : ' 


We come together this evening, as you are 
aware, to commemorate the fourth anniver- 
sary of the Natural History Club of Philadel- 
phia. And in endeavoring, doubtfully, to 


perform my duty on this occasion, i must ask 
your indulgence if I listen, for a moment, to 
the voi e of remembrance, coning as it does 
from the entire period of our various meetings 
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through the changing seasons of six delight- 


ful years. 

Cannot each member recall the difficulties 
encountered in our first attempts at determ- 
ining even the names of many objects we de- 
sired to study ? And the necessity to learn, 
first, a multitude of related but indifferent 
facts, before the final fact we desired could be 
reached, often has been discouraging. The 
toilsome search for technical description, ahd 
our general unacquaintance with the litera- 
ture of most branches of descriptive science, 
often made our progress embarrassing and 
slow. But all that training was necessary, 
and has been useful The lessons we learned 
—the lessons I hope we learned—viz., to 
take nothing for granted without proof of its 
truth ; to reason along, step by step, from 
the known to the unknown; the habit of 
allowiug a question to remain undecided until 
satisfactory proof could be obtained.; that 
kind of training, which science exacts of her 
students enables us to meet, on this anniver- 
sary, intellectually stronger men and women 
than was our condition six years ago. 

Let us not fall into the erroneous cenclu- 
sion that true culture aims at special ends. 
It is not to become a mineralogist, or botan 
ist, or zoologist, or astronomer, that a man 
should force upon himself the harness of 
intellectual hard work, but that he should 
thus grow into a juster knowledge of the true 
value of all things ; that he should learn to 
measure and duly estimate all that lies em- 
braced between the smallest and the greatest 
in life, that he should learn — 

To run 
The great career of justice, to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds ; 
To chase each partial purpose from his breast, 
And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
And thr ‘ugh the tossing tide of chance and pain, 
To hold his course unfaltering, while the voice 
Of trath and virtue up the steep ascent 
Of Nature calls him to his high reward.” 

* * * * * * 


While patches of last year’s snow yet lay 
like crystal cushions in the fence corners, the 
Sparrows were brought before the Club for 
better acquaintance. Not for the splendor of 
their plumage, nor ravishing melody of song, 
do these little birds appeal to our notice. 
They come among us trustingly and so 
cially to pick up the crumbs that fall from 
our tables, or the seed from our granaries, aud 
we all bid them welcome. 

“The classification of Prof. Baird places 
the Sparrows in the order Insessores ; family 
Fringillide, or seed-eaters.. Audubon and 
Wilson em race the Sparrows in one genus— 
Fringilla. One or two species remain with 
us all winter, so that at all seasons representa- 
tives 


ofthiefauily are found among us. Ove 
of our at birds to return from the South 
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is the fox-colored Sparrow—Fringilla ruja, of 
Wilson. Very early does this bird leave the 
cypress swamps and rice plantations of the 
sunny South, and treading closely in the re- 
treating footsteps of winter, makes its appear- 
ance in the latter part of February or early 
in March. It tarries not long with us, but 
passing through New England, spends the 
summer in the bosom of the fur country.” 

“Later in the season the white-throated 
Sparrow (Fringilla albicollis, of Wilson) com- 
mences its journey northward, reaching us 
about the middle of April. This is the hand- 
somest of all our sparrows. Its song is full of 
melody, uttered at first loudand clear, then 
rapidly falling in tone and decreasing in 
volume. 

“ Arriving rather earlier than the last, we 
have the Chipping Sparrow, or Hair-bird. 
Although it does not possess the sweetness of 
song of some, and lacks the beauty of plu- 
mage of others, it gains many friends by rea- 
son of itssociability. It builds its nest even 
among the vines that twine around the door- 
way ; in the city, too, it makes its abode, and 
may be seen among the shade trees in our 
public squares. It becomes so familiar that 
it will peck the crumbs from one’s hand. The 
Song Sparrow (Spizella melodea), is our ear- 
liest spring songster, and is also the latest 
resident of our singing birds. 

“The Tree Sparrow (Spizella monticola) 
arrives in flocks about the middle of Novem- 
ber, and often associates like brothers with 
the Snow birds. It remains during the en- 
tire winter, but when the soft airs of spring 
begin to blow, they bear it northward.” 

Not soon will I furget an incident connected 
with one little member of this family of birds. 
In company with some children, I was hunting 
cryptogams on the ice-crowned rocks near the 
city. A plaintive bird-cry of distress arrested 
my attention, and oa looking up, just on the 
brow of a rock fringed with icicles as large 
and as loog as my arm, and on a patch of 
frozen moss, I discovered a sparrow. Evi- 
dently it had sought shelter through the 
night on the moss, but the trickling water had 
frozen, and one leg of the Sparrow was encased 
in the ice, and it could not escape. Quickly 1 
cut it loose, but its leg was fractured, and it 
soon died. I was reminded of Shelley’s 
“ Widowed Bird”— 


‘* A widowed-bird sate moarning for her love 
Upo.a wintry boagh ; 

The frozen wind crept on above, 
The freezi »g stream below. 


‘*There was no leaf upon the forest bare, 
No flower upon the ground; 

And little motion in the air, 
Except the mi!l wheel sound.’’ 


It seems natural to regard with increased 
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affection the birds that remain with us during 
the winter. A corresponding member informs 
us it is rare to see the Snow Bunting near 
} Philadelphia in winter. In the severe cold 
seasons of 1856 and 59, a few were procured, 
and the taxidermist remarked he had never 
before been called upon to mount one. 
“Another winter visitor quite rare in this 
vicinity is the Shore Lark—Alauda alpestris, 
of Wilson. At no time are thev found in 
abundance, but a careful observer may see 
some every winter. Generally flying in small 
detached flocks, they are occasionally seen 
feeding along our travelled roadways, but 
more commonly on stubble fields grown up 
with ragweed, on the seeds of which they 
feed. They soon grow accustomed to man, 
and will approach their food when strewn on 
the snow beneath the window. A flock of 
twenty-four in number was thus attracted by 
our member, who enjoyed their social bird- 
talk as they busily picked their food. Their 
note is not unlike that of the Song Sparrow. 
Regularly did they come, day after day, un- 
til the first Blue Bird sang its greeting song, 
and they knew it was the voice of the flower- 
crowned spring they heard, and they left to 
return no more, doubtless pausing not in their 
journey until they rested— 
*** Where the Arctic hurls its billows, 
On the wild and rocky shore ; 
And the iceberg in its grandeur, 


Stems the tides that round it roar.’”’ 
*% * * * * * 


More thoroughly than in any former year 
has the Club studied the leaf, in its earliest as 
well as in its last connecticn with the plant. 
The fall of the leaf has been a subject of in- 
terest to the Club. “If we examine a young 
and vigorous petiole in the spring, we may 
observe a faint line externally, that marks the 
position of the future joint, while internally 
there is little indication of its existence. If 
we make a thin section at this part, we ob- 
serve simply an increased deposit in the cells 
composing the bark, and a very minute pro- 
cess passing from its inner surface. The line 
of junction in the interior seldom presents 
any change more marked than a deposit of 
crystals, or of some dark resinous material. 
At this time the leaf requires considerable 
force to separate it from the branch, and if a 
branch be cut off and dried, the leaf can, 
only with difficulty, be torn from it, thus 
showing that the joint is not yet complete. 
The advancing season, however, brings a 
change, and the line of demarcation becomes 
well marked, so that the unasisted eye can de- 
tect it throughout its course. The microscope 
now shows that the process of bark which 
was, at first, rudimentary, has gradually 
increased, and that a change is taking place 
in the contents of the cells which contgiped 
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the crystals. 
process of bark increases perceptibly until it 
reaches the bundle of vessels in the centre of 
the petiole, finally these vessels become ab- 
sorbed and the epidermis covers entirely the 
surface of the articulation. 
breeze may hurl the suicidal leaf to its grave ;”’ 
and thus are our forests defoliated in obedi- 
ence to structural laws, written beforehand 
on the soft tissue in the bud. ” 








As the season advances this 


Now any passin 


Time permits only a rapid glance at the 


interesting reports sent to the Club after the 
summer vacation. 
dered widely during the year, and in every 
instance the fact is manifested, that our sim- 
ple Club studies not only stimulate observa- 
tion, but also direct it towards definite and 
worthy ends. 


Our members have wan- 


From North Sandwich, New Hampshire, 


among the cloud-capped mountains; and 
from North Conway from the higher peaks 
of the fir-fringed White Mountain, and from 
central New York among her charming 
lakes, Cayuga, Seneca, Skeneateles, Cazeno- 
via, Otsego; localities rendered classic by the 
exploration of Pursh, botanist of a past gene- 
ration, comes the same sweet song, viz., that 
nature is lovely in all her aspects, that the 
immortal fountain of life still pours its 
mysterious force into plant and soaring bird 
and bumming insect, and into curious sea- 
creatures, each one but a chord in that sub- 
lime harp’ whose melody can be heard only 
by those who “ask that they shall receive, 
who seek that they shall find.” 


From many localities along the restless 


shore of the salt sea, from Harper’s Ferry, 


from the pioneer cities, and waiting coast 


line of Lake Superior ; from our own Penn- 
sylvania mountains nearer home,contributions 


have been sent sparkling with mental dia- 
monds and rich in whatever was beautiful or 
interesting to the Club. 

Strange as it may appear to us to-night, 
my friends, as we sit here, reaping the little 
harvest of our year’s work, some of our be- 
loved members report botanical gatherings in 
Watkin’s Glen. The Diervilla trifida opened 
its honey-colored blossoms mid trickling rills 
falling from the rocks in that weird and 
startling grotto. And I confess with half 
regret, that I plucked a fine specimen of Mic- 
rostylis ophioglossoides (Nutt.) from a rock 
looking right down into Cathedral Glen. 
But I had not the power to concentrate my 
attention on botanical studies while I stood 
in presence of the sublime personality of the 
glen. Its mysterious wildness, its dark and 
subterranean labyrinth wiading along through 
the groaning bosom of our mother earth ; 
that unmatched and charming intermingling 
of light and shadow ; the overhanging green 


a? 
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trees fringing the cliffs like sentinel eyelashes 
of some Titanic monster ; and that eternal 
monotone of her tossed and troubled waters, 
seeking rest like some sad human soul, but 
finding none, were enough without flowers. 

‘* Sphere of magic, dream and vision, 
Now it seems are opening o’er us. 

See how trees on trees in legions, 
Hurrying by us change their places, 
And the bowing crags make faces ; 

The giant-snouted crags, ho! ho! 

How they snort and how they blow. 


Down through stones, through mosses flowing, 
See the brook and brooklets spinning ; 
Hear I rustling? hear I singing ? 
Love plaints sweet and melancholy, 
Voices of those days so holy ? 
All our loving, longing, yearning, 
Echo, like a strain returning 
From the olden time, was ringing’ 
Iu the voice of Watkins’ Glen. 

“ Natural history includes man, as well as 
all the myriad organisms below him, and 
every fact belonging to his nature and ex- 
perience is a fact that has a scientific value 
whether we have found it, or otherwise.” 

To study natural science, and gather only 
a stupendous harvest of facts, and “ special 
properties, without perceiving their wide 
range of affinities—without feeling a sense of 
something finer than knowledge—is to miss its 
richest rewards.” 

“ Beautiful are the flowers, and to be able 
to recoguize their form and names, habitats, 
and different organs, is a great attainment, 
but this is only the beginning of the study of, 
botany. They have micr scopic structures 
and marvellous life functions, and whoever 
should become able to understand these alto- 
gether would possess the key to a knowledge 
of all organized beings. Each flower, in its 
mode of growth and reproduction, in the way 
it consolidates gases and liquid matter into 
its firmer structures ; in the circulation, defi- 
nite but rhythmic continually taking place 
in its loose parts ; in the development of all 
parts from a common leaf like bud; in its re- 
spiratory surface and its digestive and assimi- 
lative appsratus, in its chemical constitution 
and definite term of life, it is allied to all 
forms of life, above it and below. Nor do its 
affinities stop here. When again we recog: 
nize that it consists of the same carbon, oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, and hydrogen which form the 
principal part of the crust of the earth and 
its atmosphere, and which also constitute the 
bulk of all animal bodies; moreover that the 
same imponderable forces, light, heat, elec- 
tricity, life, &c., which move all matter are 
necessary to its development, we perceive at 
once the relation between plant-life and the 
earth, and all upon it, and the study of 
botany becomes not merely a study of floral 
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one plan of Nature in all the evolutions of the 
world. 

“It is in this wide view of relations, that 
special knowledge in particular departments 
of science acquires its highest interest and 
richest meaning ; it is tais, perception of the 
affinities of things which causes all the facts 
of natural history, long considered as detached 
and unrelated, to converge into one grand 
related brotherhood of forms. 
thology, entomology are but superficially 
studied if they do not give us a clearer com- 
prehension of the unity of Nature, and of the 
sublime simplicity of its universal plan.” 

We have studied many material forms 
during the year, and I trust we have seen that 
matter, whether found in the creeping worm, 
or thinking bioplasts of the human brain is 
but the ink with which God engraves His 
records upon the worlds. 


adinire—we ponder the deep meaning, and 
we adore. 


Botany, orni- 


We read, and we 


nT 


TO AUNT DEBORAH. 


Ninety-one—and every year 

Growing to her friends more déar ; 

Life so fresh f-om day to day, 

That our hearts must bd her stay 
Yet a little loager here. 


Still her mind is clear and bright; 
She has hearing and her sight, 
And her heart of simple truth 
Is ss warm aud fresh as youth ; 
Her spirit filled with heavenly light. 


And a marvel ’tis to see, 
One from selfishness so free ; 
Never thinking of hér needs, 
Always doing kindly deeds 
Unto all, whoe’er they be. 


She on simple pleasures smiled, i 
Sharing them with youngest child ; ‘ 
Never prompted to destroy 
With a frown, a harmless joy ; 

This her record, undefiled. 


Look within the house of prayer, 
You will often see her there 
In the spotless garb of Friends ; 
And until the meeting ends, 

A sweet repose her features wear. 


Then a tender smile is seen 
Where the quiet look has been ; 
As, one by one, a kindly band 
Gather ’round to take her hand, 
And make her happier than a queen. 


Blessed and blessing, as we know, 

Glad to live, content to go ; 

Not as has been said of some, 

Waiting for her Lord to come, 
Bat doing still His work below. 


What a contrast this old age, 

To the one iu Bible page; 

Where the ‘‘ Preacher’’ sadly says, 

All strength goas, with length of days, 
Till the grasshopper a burden weighs. 


forms and names, but a contemplation of the ! —New Bedford Mercury. 
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READING THE LIST OF THE DEAD. 


Immediately after every battle, in order to short- 
en the suspense of the soldiers’ relatives, the Ger- 
man Government publishes a list of the killed and 
wounded. The list is posted upon the walls, and is 
quickly surrounded by fearfal wives and mothers. 

Terrible medley of scene, 
Sorrow and joy ata glance, 
Crowds in the busy streets, 
News that all people entrance ; 
Telegrams eagerly scanz ed, 
Waving of flags overhead, — 
Mother with child in her arms, 
Reading the list of the dead. 


Grandmother b nding o’er 
Innocent sleeping child, 
Knowing nought of the strife, 
Sucking its thumb as it smiled ; 
Juveniles shouting aloud 
Victory news as they spread, — 
Mother with child in herarms, 
Reading the list of the dead. 


Triumph how empty thy name! 
Glory, how dear art thou bought ! 
Carnage and woe in thy train, 

Blood of the brave who have fought. 
Ruiers and monarchs, and chiefs 
Whose hands with thy victims are red, 
Gaze awhile on that mother so sad, 
Reading the list of the dead. 


When shall the day arrive 

That war and its horrors shall cease ’ 
When shall the earth be blessed 
With an universal peace ? 

God pity the sorrowing ones, 

Give widow and fatherless bread, 
Grant strength to that mother in grief, 
Reading the list of the dead. 


—From the Cottager and Artisan. 
~~ 


VACCINATION, 


The following is an abstract of Dr. John S. 
Parry’s lecture on vaccination before the social 
science association in Philadelphia, Jan. 18, 
1872. In the middle of September, 1871, it 
first began to be apparent that smal]-pox was 
on the increase in this city, and that the grave 
suspicions which physicians had for some time 
entertained, that it would become an epidemic, 
would soon be realized. As has been usual 
with other epidemic diseases, this one found 
our health authorities totally unprepared for 
its reception, and to-night we can look back 
over a long array of broken home circles and 
sum up our bitter experience—an experience 
which is the more distressing because a large 
number of the lives lost were sacrificed on the 
altars of mismanagement, prejudice, and igno- 
rance. Before the introduction of vaccination, 
about 35 per cent. of all those who were strick- 
en with small-pox perished. The Board of 
Health asserts thatthe mortality of the present 
epidemic is 16 per cent. This is too high by at 
least 10 per cent. for small pox is now an af- 
fection which is a’ wost under human control, 
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and a majority of the lives lost byit are wanton 
sacrifices, for which the public authorities 
should be held responsible. The fact that be- 
tween Sept. 1, 1871, and Jan. 13, 1872, about 
2,000 persons died of a strictly preventible dis- 
ease in this enlightened city, and that this was 
nothing remarkable according to the sanitary 
gospel of certain commercial authorities, is 
something which scientific men cannot appre- 
ciate. Truly the estimated value of human 
life is very low when it can be summed up 
‘we dollars and cents by miserly money-chang- 
ers. 
| Shortly after the epidemic appeared here 
thre kinds of virus could be obtained. One 
was a foreign article, and was utterly worth- 
less; the others were from Boston and New 
| Sore, The speaker was successful with the 
virus from Boston, but failed with that from 
| New York. The bovine lymph, when it is 
successfully introduced, is not very severe in 
its action, and there is serious objection to its 
| general adoption. After bovine virus has been 
transmitted through the systems of several 
| membersof the human family 1t becomes much 
| milder in its effects and much more certain in 
its results without havinglost any of its specific 
qualities. The authorities agree that with good 
human virus, and exercising all due degree of 
care, vaccination should not be unsuccessful in 
more than one in every 150 insertions. The 
amount of ignorance in regard to vaccination 
is truly surprising. The result is that the 
operation is often imperfectly performed and 
only partial protection is afforded. The de- 
gree of protection afforded by vaccination var- 
ies much with the manner in which the oper- 
ation is performed. If properly done it is al- 
most absolute. No child should be vaccinated 
in less than four places, and in the perform- 
ance of this operation no physician should 
allow himself to be influenced by maternal 
sympathy. Of 6,000 post-vaccinal cases of 
small-pox tabulated by Mr. Simon, 21] per 
cent. died among those who were said to have 
been vaccinated but could show no cicatrix, 
72 per cent of those who had one cicatrix, 4! 
per cent. of those having two, 1} per cent. of 
thoe having three, and only } per cent. of 
those having four well-marked cicatrices, while 
353 per cent. of those who never had been 
vaccinated died of unmodified small -pox. 
Most persons will have a sore arm from vac- 
cination twice in their lives—once during 
infancy and a second time immediately after 
the 14th and 15th year. The popular idea 
that its influence wears out, and has to be 
renewed every seven years, is unsupported by 
any facts whatever. Revaccination is impor- 
tant, and should never be omitted after the 
15th year of life. Vaccination has not in- 
creased the mortality from other diseases, such 
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as scrofula and consumption ; on the contrary, 
many persons are protected from these dis- 
eases, which might be developed in them if 
they were attacked by small pox. No proof 
can be furnished that scrofula is ever trans- 
mitted with vaccine virus. After an exper- 
ience of three quarters ef a century in all 
parts of the civilized world, physicigns are 
certainly qualified to speak with some exact- 
ness in regard to the danger of contracting 
syphilis by vaccination, and most of them are 
disposed to consider this danger but trif- 
ling, and always due to carelessness. With 
properly selected virus there is no danger 
at all. 

Ualess something is speedily done to arrest 
the progress of the epidemic, it may be pro- 
longed as in London for more than a year. 
Three measures areimportant: 1. Complete 
and thorough ins lation of persons affected 
by the disease. 2. Perfect disinfection of the 
homes and effects of those who are ill with it. 
3. Systematic vaccination and re-vaccination, 
which should be made compulsory. This is 
a plain statement of the variola epidemic in 
Philadelphia in 1871; an epidemic, about 
which, according to the public papers and 
our commercial authorities, nothing must be 
said or done for fear of creating a panic and 
driving business from the city. For this 
morbid public confidence we have truly paid 
a fearful price in the sacrifice of some 2000 
human lives.— Delaware Co. Republican. 

CURE FOR CANCER. 

Charles Yardley, of Pittsburgh, Pa., writes 
as follows: “I wish to tell how I cured my 
cancer last summer without pain or money. 
Eight years ago a cancer came on my nose. 
It grew slow at first, for several years, but 
the last two years it grew very fast, and it 
finally began to eat my left eye. I had spent 
hundreds of dollars, and tried doctors far and 
near without any relief. Last summer I 
drank Wild Tea, putting the tea grounds on 
my cancer every night, as a poultice, and in 
six weeks my cancer was cured. I am sixty- 
two years old. I have given this remedy to 
several persons having cancer, and know two 
that have been cured since. Wild Tea grows 
over the States generally, always on high 
land.” 

We are not familiar with this plant by the 
name he gives, but a friend suggests that it 
is probably the well known New Jersey Tea 
(Ceanothus Americana) found abundantly 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and as a 
safe and simple remedy may be worthy of a 
trial by those suffering from this disease. 


- 








“/The highest act of Reason is to bow in 
silence before the Sovereign Reason.” 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING LIMITED. 


Man’s faculties, exquisitely adapted to the 
sphere in which he moves, were never intended 
to enable him to comprehend all the truth. 
The mind is, in this respect, constituted like 
the eye, and can understand certain subjects, 
and to a certain distance; but as they reach 
away farther, they look more and more con- 
fused, and at length they disappear from the 
view; and if the human spirit attempts to 
mount higher than its proper elevation, it will 
find all its flights useless. God has given us 
light in the midst of darkness; let us open 
our eyes to it, let us walk in it, let us rejoice 
in it. As you do so, you will find; as you fol- 
low that light through what may at first bea 
dark and dim passage, that you reach more’ 
light. The view which you at last reach may 
be like that which we have had from the 
mountain-top on a sun-shiny and bracing day 
—not, indeed, an unlimited view, for this 
would leave us nothing more to discover and 
behold, but still a clear view between us and 
a distant horizon, which, when we reach, in 
our explorations in this world or the next, we 
hope to discover more, without limit and 
without end, as we know more of God and of 
a boundless universe.—Dr. Me Cosh. 


—e. 


Our moods are lenses coloring the world 
with as many different hues.— Emerson. 
ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 





FIRST MONTH. 





1871. | 1872, 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 honrs...... ........... | 4days 1 days 
Rain all or nearly all day....| o % 7 = 
Snow,includ’g veryslightfalls) 9 ‘ 7 
Cloudy, without storms son 8 5 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted! oe — 
31 | gh ee 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, | 
ETC. | | 
| 1871. | 1872. 





Mean temperature of Ist 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|31.29 deg. 30.83 deg. 


Highest point attained during 

WAR scndecrqned cxestompuiias 64.00 ‘* (48.00 * 
Lowest do. do. ._ do.j 7.00 ‘ {10.00 * 
Rain during the month, do.| 3.46in. | 1.26 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

for each year.........+006-ssee 1154 2085 


Average of the mean temperature of Ist 
month for the past eighty-three years...|31.34 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 


entire period, (1790)...... be sensedsoncceces (44.00 « 
Lowest mean of temperature during that| 
entire period, (1857),. ...+.. cesses 122.37 *¢ 


If we deduct the deaths by smallpox (832) from 
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excess only ninety nine. 

The above exhibit shows the month to have been 
about half a degree below the average for the past 
eighty three years, with about the same difference 
between the monthly mean of 1871 and 1872. The 
mercury did not reach as low a point during the 
month under review as it did the preeeding, al- 
though the difference in the means was scarcely 
perceptible, being for 12th menth, 1871, 34.85 de- 
grees, and for lst month, 1872, 34 83 degrees. 

The number of clear days (18), and the few days 
on which it rained (only 2) is also a little remarka- 
ble. The old adage, in which some persons place 
such confidence, that if we have weather to make 
ice three inches thick before Christmas we will not 
have it after, has certainly not held good this sea- 
son. 

During the present week tbe ferry boats have ex 
perienced considerable difficulty in crossing the 
Delaware. On the last day of the month it is said 
some fifteen or twenty persons walked on the ice 
from Smith's Island to Camden sbove the line of 
the Market Street boats. 

And yet what we have bad is as nothing com- 
pared with what we find in our ‘‘ clippings,’’ of 
which the following are samples out of many : 

‘‘A dispatch from Charlestown, West-Virgivia, 
says the Kanawha river is frozen solid, and that 
only one mail bas been received there for a week. 
A dispatch from Poughkeepsie, N. Y., says the 
thermometer there marked ten degrees below zero 
yesterday morning.”’ 

From Hope Valley (on the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tain) we learn, that ‘‘From 6 P.M. of the 17th 
until 10 P.M. of the 18th snow fell incessantly, de 
positing some thirty iuches of new snow, making 
the average depth of old and new four feet. At the last 
hour a heavy rain set in, continuing throughout the 
night, all day and night of the 19th and upto 8 
o’clock P.M. on the 20th, when the fall again 
changed te snow. On the 20th, the srow succeeded 
the rain, there was two feet of soft slush all over 
the valley. By daylight next morning, 2lst, 
eighteen inches of fresh snow had fallen upon this 
slush, and the whole mass became a solid cake-of 
ice. The fall continued that day, and the storm 
cleared away in the evening of the 21st, with the 
whole face of the country incased in a solid cake of 
ice four feet thick.’’ J. M. Exus. 

Philadelphia, 2d mo 24, 1872. 

9 
ITEMS. ; 

Tue Great Wat or Cuina.—Secretary Seward, 
speaking of the great wall of Chiva, which he ex- 
amined during his late trip to the East, says: 

‘‘The Chinese have been for at least two or 
three thousand years, a wall making people. It 
would bankrupt New York or Paris to build the 
walls of the city of Pekin. The great wall of 
China is the great wall of the world. It is forty 
feet high. The lower thirty feet is of hewn lime- 
stone and gravite. Two modern carriages may 
pass each other on the summit. It has a parapet 
throughout its whole length, with convenient stair- 

* eases, buttresses, and garrison-houses at every 
quarter of a mile, and it runs, not by cutting down 
hills and raising valleys, but over the uneven crests 
of the mountains, and down through their gorges, 
a distance of a thousand miles. Admiral Rogers 
and I caléulated that it would cost more now to 


build the great wall of China, through its extent of 


one thousand miles, than it has cost to build the 
fifty-five thousand miles of railroad in the United 



















The piston rod is fourteen inches in diameter. 
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the total for the month this year it will leave the | States. 





What a commentary itis upon the ephem- 
eral range of the human intellect to see this great 
utilitarian enterprise, so necessary and effective 
two thousand years ago, now not merely useless, 
but an incumbrance and an obstruction. 


Some idea of the injury caused by insccts to 


agricultural products may be formed from the state- 
ment that, from seventy-four tons of Spanish wheat 
stored ima granary, ten hundred weight of beetles 
were screened out in one instance, and in another 
thirty five hundred weight were removed from one 
hundred and forty-five tons of American corn. 
offender in Loth cases was a weevil known as Cal- 
andra orise.— The Moravian. , 


The 


Ix observation on climbing plants, Anderson 


Henry, of the Horticultural Society of London, has 
noticed that certain climbers evince a partiali:y for 
some species, 
branches so as to come in conta:t with them, while 
they show a strong aversion to other spcies of 
plants, wholly avoiding them, — they run up 
tbe same wall side by side. ; ; 


stretching out their tendrils or 


THE LARGEST Exoixe 1 In THE WoRLD.—A stationary 


engine, asserted to be the largest in the wor'd, was 
recently put ivto operation at Friedensville, Lehigh 


county, Pa. It is of three-thousand horse power, 
weighs six hundred and fifty tons, and is capable of 


pumping from fifteen to seventeen thousand gallons 
of water per minute from a depth of three hun- 
dred feet. 


The heaviest pieces are sections of 
beams, we'ghing twenty-four tons. The cylinder 
is 110} incues in diameter, and the length cf the 
stroke is t-n feet. Two wrought iron shafts weigh 
sixteen tons each, the crank pips ove ton each. 
The 
cross head weighs eight tons. The connecting rds 
weigh eleven tons each, their length is forty one 
f.et two and a Lalf inches, and their diameter nine 
inches in the neck and fifteen inches in the middle. 
— Public Ledger. 


At a depth of ten feet in the excavations for the 
foundation of the pier of the East River Bridge, on 
the New York side, were found buried in the sand 
several species of marine shells common to our 
coast, inciuding Pyrula canaliculata, Anomia ephip- 
pium, Crepidula fornicata, and Ostrea edulis, the 
oyster of our own day, all much worn and decayed. 
Besides these appeared masses of tlie Palisade trap 
and its associate feldspathic rock, pieces of fine 
Jersey sandstone, quartz pebbles, and large blocks 
of gneiss, indicating a direction from northwest to 
southeast in their transportation.—Jndependent. 


France has 27,000 miles of telegraph lines’; Eng- 
land, 23,000, Russia, 25,000. The United Sfates 
has 75,000 miles—the equivalent of the three coun- 
tries named. North Germany has 15,000 miles ; 
Austria, 10,000; the East Indies, 13,500; al} 
America, outside of the Union, 11,000, and the 
rest of the world together less than this country 
alone has. 


Recest explorations show that the great Austra- 
lian trees exceed in height, though notin circum- 
ference, the giants of California. A fallen tree in 
the recesses of Dandenoug, Victoria, measured 420 
feet; another on the Black Spur measured 480 feet. 


The highest trees on the Sierra Nevada, California, - 


yet discovered, reach only 450 feet, the average 
size being from 300 to 400 feet.— The Methodist. 
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Géucatioua, _ JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


~GHESTER ACADEMY, 924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 
For Boys and Girls. Oe OTANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 


This Boarding and Day-School is located in the Ml eRe Heeonteee 


t beautiful of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
a ~ ~ Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 


reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as ¢ 
members of the Principal's family. There are two | Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 


a ts—Pri nd Academic. struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
“Por Circulars, shieun a Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. | Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
SS ee ae eee _— terials of all descriptions. 
TAYLOR & J ACKSON S Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
v : ’ N my. | rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, Seite, i Duchgns Gavente demeientaes 











WILMINGTON, DEL. The following Manuals sent on receipt‘of 10 cents 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXKs. for each part : 

Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. Part 1. Mathematica! Instruments, 156 pages. 

Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1y ‘* 2. Optical “ 107. * 
“TET ATMITESANT ANTITROAT ‘¢ 3, Magic Lanterns, 88 ** 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, ‘ 4. Philosophical Instraments, 66 ‘‘ 

SWARTHMORE, Loa S5ly nes 

A few students of either sex, who present testimo- , whurPaTT AanAnG 
nials of good morel character, will be admitted on or NEW FALL GOODS. 
before 2d mo. Ist, 1872. For Catalogue, address JOHN J. LYTLE, 


‘1,13-Jmo. _ EDWARD H. MAGILL, Principal. |7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
' Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. has just received his new importation of 
a : PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 


The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu 
tion w.ll commence on the 19th of Second mo. next. | In shades manufactured expressly for him. 

All the branches comprising a thorough education | Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 
are carefully taught. Tsrms, $85 per Session of] price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 


twenty weeks. For Circulars and full particulars, | years. 


address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Also, Fine all. wool EMPRE=S CLOTH, of his own 
1, 13-2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. | importation, in very choice shades. 
en call Fine Madonnas, 87} cts , $1.00, $1.25, $1 37}. 
Kennett Square Academy and Seminary.| Fine sik finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
Chester Co, Pa.,, brown. 


Dark Steel avd dark brown double warp Alpacas. 
Superior double weight Winter Melanges. 
Dark olive Silk Bombazines, a super or article. 
Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 
= Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the varioua kinds, 
SELLING OUT —Thibet, Blanket, &c. 
WINTER DRESS GOODS AND SILKS, Sm carly colt & colicited. " 
ALLUSYTRATED 


To close business. 
BENJAMIN ALBBRTSON, ' Ss T © P y @) F 
26 d Street, 
aaa” THE BIBLE 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. SaHortupcr A. M ands 
A. C. Norris. \ Principals, 
127 ly. 





PLAIN BONNETS. By Wm. SMITH, LLD. 
Mary E. Waters, Bonnet Maker, has Removep AUTUOR OF SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t.,|  [t contains over 250 fine Seripture Ilustratious 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. | and 1105 pages, and is the most comprehensive and 
2.11 3m valuable History of the Bible ever published. The 
SS awnet ) anAT? Thewaige  -—| labor and learning of centaries are gathered in this 
Dr. SAMUEL L, SCOTT, Dentist, 
oue volume, to throw a strong clear light upon. every 
di » Office—N. E. Cor. Eotaw & Sarartoca Srs., page of the inspired Word. 

Baltimore, Md. Acents Wantrp.—Send for Circulars and see our 


care taken to preserve the natural teeth. | terms, and a full description of the work. 
. Address, Nationat Posnisnixe Co., Philada, Pa. 
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WATOHES A SPEOIALTY. No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST. PHILA., 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 








Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


| FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
| WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


120 Seuth Eleventh &t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


, 





ms 


| 
Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign A VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE IN HARFORD 


and American Watches. County, Maryland, containing 156 acres more 

A S@ Particular attention paid to repairing Fine | oF less in Friends’ neighborhond, two miles from 
( Watches. (84ly. | Little Falls meeting. Price $12,000; one-third or 
______. | one-fourth cash, the balance on time to suit the 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC purchaser. If not sold by the Ist of Third month 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. a will be to let to a good farmer. The 
uildings are a good and substantial two-story 

WILLIAM INGRAM bas opened a | frame dwelling, with kitchen and wood-shed adjoin- + 


NEW TEA STORE, at No. 112 South SECOND ing; @ good well of water under porch, and cistern 
STREET, West side, six doors below Chestnat,jwith alae in kitchen. Carriige bones 24 by 40 feet ; | 
a choice stock of fresh New Crop Teas, comprising | gorn loft above, and a large barn 30 by 50 feet (with 
Imperials, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Japan, Chu-| cistern in the yard sufficiently large to hold water 
lan, Oolong, and Breakfast Teas, all fresh and g001/ for the stock), and other necessary out buildings. 
at very low prices. Remember INGRAM’S is the | 4 large amount of fruit, viz., 200 bearing apple 
only Tea Store im the city that deals exolasively in | trees, cherries, peats, grapes, and one acre of culti- 

Teas. Price 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 cts. and $1 per pound. | vated Rochelle or Lawton blackberries and other 

Dealers and families supplied at the lowest cash | small fruits, This farm is in a good state of culti- 
prices. Frierds from the city or country ordering | vation, well fenced and well watered, and timber 
by mail, can depend on getting a good Tea at our! sufficient for the farm. For further particulars in- 
last reduction. Remember the number, 112 south | quire of MORDECAI PRICE, near Friends’ Meeting - 











Second Street, Chestnut, west side. houge and Fallston P. O., Harford county, or to the 
Sie on "WILLIAM INGR+M, Tea Dealer, — | owner, ABRAHAM MERRITT, Bryantown, Charles 
WM. HEACOCK, Co. Maryland. 1888 Sm 

OBNERAL PLAIN BONNETS. 
4 REBECCA ELKINTON sneceeds Etizasera Morris 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, in making Plain Bonnets, at No. 711 Noble street, 
907 FILBERT STREET, above Franklin, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 


Persona! attention given at all hours and in au| MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 4 


diseases. : 1, 6-3mo. 


INE SUBURBAN RESIDENCE FOR SALE. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
‘ The residence of the late Hannah J. Williams, | 7101 ARCH STREET. 


situated one-half mile east of aud overlooking the | ‘ 
city of Richmond, Indiana. About 3} acres of land, CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
highly improved, and well stocked with the finest T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 

varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grapes and | ——@@- ——__—__—_____________—_- 


Small Fraits. Good brick houze, containing eleven CARPETINGS. 


rooms, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water, 


farnace, and other modern tenpeoreananin. aoe ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
cellar, well, three cisterns, stable, wood house, : ° 
chicken house, &., &. In fact, ‘everything to| Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 








make it a desirable home. For further particulars 
inquire of or address A. K. WILLIAMS or BENJA- BENJAMIN CREEN, 
MIN STRATTAN, Richmond, Ind. m29ps28 33 North Second St,, Pbhilada 





oes “"“—| THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
House Furnishing Dry Goods, | 4 boarding schoot for students of both sexes, un- 


er the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
Weare now prepared to show a good line of these county, Ohio, will commesce its second year, on the 





aka 










Goods. 18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. —— 
e Linen all prices from 35 cents up. thorough. Terms meierate. For circulars, &e., 

aaenins oe Sbirting Muslins, of bent brand». | address either of the nudersigned : 

Merseilles and other Counterpanes. | Jason Evans, Elibn Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 

Richardson's Linens, sll es. Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, EK. T. Heston, Jesse 

Tickings, a full line from 20 to 75 cents. Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Vhio; EB. B. 

Napkins, Towels and Toweling. Butterworth, Wayuesvi io; Oliver Fawcett, 






Zanesfield, Logan Count ; 










Friends are cordially invited to examine our stock. 5 
STOKES & WOOD, | Buoka county, F Pa aire (With 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 923 4m. _ 


















